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Ghe Sonth African Outlook 


The fearful question confronts us—have our 
problems got beyond control? Undoubtedly we 
are passing through a phase where this may be so. 
Well may we humble ourselves and seek for 
suidance and mercy. 

Sir Winston Churchill. 
* * * * 
1954. 

With this first issue for the new year the Outlook desires 
to convey to all subscribers and readers the best of good 
wishes for 1954. "I'he year from which we are passing has 
not been an encouraging one as regards the improvement 
in human relationships in South Africa which is a major 
concern of this paper, and to many the clouds appear to 
hang over us at least as threateningly as they did twelve 
months ago. At such a time it is more than ever a duty to 
look for and recognise the light in any situation, wherever 
it may be found, and never to doubt that God is at work. 
To this end some words of Eleanor Acland are worth re- 
calling :— 

“* The omnipotence of Divine Love lies, not in Love al- 
ways and immediately having its own way, but in its being 
in the long run undefeatable. ‘The more it is beaten back, 
hurt, resisted, the more loving it becomes. Love can do 
everything—except cease to be loving.” 

* * * * 
Apartheid to be enforced at the Universities. 

There will be little surprise, but a great deal of sharp 
regret, that the Government has decided to put an end to 
the admission of Non-European students to the Universi- 
ties of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand. It has been 


evident for a long time that this practice was due to be ban- 
ned notwithstanding the wishes of the large majority of the 
people. Nor need the fact that the Prime Minister should 
select the occasion when in his capacity as Chancellor of 
his own university he was presiding at one of its graduation 
ceremonies, as a suitable one to discuss the iniquities of two 
other universities (He described their mingling of races as 
“basically wrong,” “ harmful,” “ fatal,’ and “a glaring 
anomaly ”’) raise any eyebrows : he does this sort of thing 
without having any feeling at all about it. But the fact 
that this action was expected does not make it any less un- 
welcome and unfortunate. Possibly it will hardly have 
occurred to those who applaud this ban that from the 
human point of view, so significant and vital in any univer- 
sity, it is only these two erring centres of learning which 
have been fully justified hitherto in ‘calling themselves 
universities : and now they are to surrender this right under 
compulsion, and with it another basic right of real univer- 
sities all the world over, that of deciding for itself whom it 
shall admit to its classes. And our national pride is touch- 
ed, for we do not believe that the honourable designation 
of university can be fully earned by an institution of even 
the highest standards of learning if it is subject to inter- 
ference in such a matter or its freedom is in any way 
threatened from outside. 

It should be realised also—and the recently appointed 
commission will soon discover it when it has to consider 
what alternative provision has to be made—that the service 
which these two universities have been rendering to the 
Non-European students is very considerable indeed, and 
that it has drawn its value not merely from the range and: 
quality of the instruction offered, but also from the inter- 
racial setting in which it was given and received. The 
Prime Minister may talk about “‘ proper provision” and 
‘fair but separate provision” for the needs of the Non- 
Europeans, but nothing that can be provided in separation 
can eyer compensate for the loss of this, a loss not only to 
the Non-Europeans, but no less to the Europeans. In- 
deed, in days to come the whole country is going to miss 
the understanding which has been generated by the practice 
now under the ban. 

The Prime Minister believes that there is nothing un- 
christian about the apartheid now to be enforced. We 
find this difficult to accept,. Is it Christian io make the 
way of human understanding more difficult, especially at 
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such a time as this and at a level so important ? Or to rob 
students from a less priviled environment of the benefits of 
contact as students with the brightest of their contempora- 
ries? We find it difficult to regard this action as other 
than a serious disservice to the people of this country for 
which it will have to pay very heavily indeed. Nor is ‘ta 
reassuring reflection that behind this and other recent 
moves in educational policy there appears to lurk a concep- 
tion of education as the tame and compliant servant of the 
administration of a country, a conception which is both un- 
worthy and unacceptable. 


# * # * 


A Conference of Teachers. 

Many will question the wisdom of the Secretary for 
Native Affairs in warning teachers not to take part in a 
meeting held at Queenstown on 14th December to protest 
against the Bantu Education Act. The circular convening 
the meeting, which called on all teachers in the Union to 
attend the meeting to draw up a plan of action against the 
implementation of the Act, was declared by the Secretary 
for Native Affairs to be an appeal to oppose the law of the 
land. Much, we think, would depend on the action decided 
upon by the meeting. ‘To protest against what are con- 
sidered questionable Jaws passed by Parliament should 
surely be open to every citizen, even if the laws have been 
passed and are on the statute book. 


At the same time, we have much sympathy with the 
strictures passed by the Secretary on the body convening 
the meeting, viz., the Cape African Teachers’ Association. 
This body seems adept at protesting at the wrong time. 
When the Race Relations Institute called a great conference 
for the consideration of the Eiselen Report on Native Edu- 
cation last year, the Cape African ‘Teachers’ Association 
was conspicuous by its absence. Indeed we think that on 
matters affecting the Eiselen Report and the Government’s 
subsequent action, various African Teachers’ Associations 
have acted ineptly, if not irresponsibly. Some Associa- 
tions, for example, passed resolutions condemning the 
Fiselen Report 7” toto, although the Report contained many 
recommendations clearly to the benefit of African teachers 
and pupils. The actions of many churches and other 
bodies have been much wiser. They protested against 
features in the Eiselen Report when it was still open for 
discussion. ‘To-day, when it is not known how far the 
regulations under the new Bantu Education Act will follow 
the recommendations of the Fiselen Report, churches and 
other bodies rightly wait to know the nature of the regula- 
tions that are to be framed under the Act. Mere piotest- 
ing all the time or at the wrong time carries no influence 
with reasonable men. It is, we think, significant that the 
Cape African Teachers’ Association’s call to all teachers of 
the Union to come to Queenstown was responded to, 
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according to press reports, only by some 150 out of the 
thousands of teachers. 
* * * * 


Out of the Past. 

A correspondent of the Star has recalled from the past 
some interesting facts in regard to both the political rights 
of the Coloured people and the entrenched clauses of the 
South African Constitution, both under heavy attack in 
these days. He has directed attention to the official bio- 
graphy written by the late Jan Hofmeyr at the age of 
seventeen of his uncle and namesake, commonly known as 
‘““Onse Jan,” and more especially to the chapter dealing 
with the National Convention and the drafting of the Union 
constitution. From this some interesting facts emerge, as, 
for instance, that Mr. Hofmeyr, with typical prescience, 
was anxious that the Cape Native franchise should be pro- 
tected even more effectively than entrenchment provided. ' 
When the first draft of the constitution was subjected to 
very careful scrutiny by a special committee of the Afri- 
kander Bond, of which he was the moving spirit, three of 
the fifteen recommendations adopted appear to have special 
significance in the light of recent and current discussions. 
These are :— 


“4, 'That changes in the Constitution ought not to 
depend on the constantly changing small minorities in 
the Union Parliament, and that, in order to give stability 
or security to the Constitution, the principle of a majority 
of two-thirds, as set forth in Article 153 ought to be 
extended further than is done in that article. 

“5. That the parliamentary majority of two-thirds, 
which has the power to decide upon the retention or the 
withdrawal of the coloured franchise, ought to include a 
majority of the voting representatives of the Cape Colony. 

“6. That a parliamentary experience of about fifty 
years has not proved the necessity of the introduction of 
colour restrictions in respect of the membership of the 
Parliament of the Cape Colony.” 


Thus neither the popular criticism of the two-thirds 
majority requirement, nor the objection to opening 
membership of Parliament to Non-Europeans had the 
support of organised Cape Afrikanerdom in those days. 

It also appears from this same record that there was no 
idea whatever in the minds of these men that a constitution 
or any smallest part of it, was being imposed upon South 
Africa. It was very much South Africa’s own document 
and they stipulated that no part of it should be altered by 
the British Government in any “principle, intent or 
meaning.’ Onse Jan himself accepted membership of the 
delegation which was to present the draft Act to the British 
Government on the specific understanding that it agreed 
that ‘‘ no amendments whatever shall be made in the draft 
Act of Union which involve alterations in principle or 
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changes in the intent or meaning of any clause or provision.” 
And passed without amendment it was. 


‘To serve the Needs rather than the Fears of Men.” 

It will surely be on the hearts and in the prayers of all 
loyal Christian folk that the response to President Eisen- 
houwer’s proposal and pledge in regard to the use of atomic 
energy, as offered by him in his recent address to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, should be sincere 
and universal. It is within the power of the nations to 
answer in such a way that this occasion will emerge in years 
to come as one of the really great and decisive moments in 
human history. The tremendous issue behind it is in no 
way a complicated one ; it is simply that a way should be 
devised ‘“‘ by which,” to borrow the President’s words 
“ the miraculous inventiveness of man should not be direct- 
ed to his death but consecrated to his life.” To this most 
worthy goal the President solemnly pledged his country 
before the world, and this means that the first great step 
has been taken by the nation which is strongest in atomic 
weapons of destruction. Moreover, it is taken without 
hesitancy. ‘“‘'The United States” he said, “is instantly 
prepared to meet privately with such other countries as may 
be ‘ principally involved ’ to seek an acceptable solution to 
the atomic armaments race which shadows not only the 
peace, but the very life of the world.” 


An international Atomic Energy Agency under the aegis 
of the United Nations Organisation is the method proposed, 
the Agency to direct the mobilisation of experts for the 
application of atomic energy to the needs of Agriculture, 
medicine, transport and all sorts of peaceful activities, more 
particularly in the power-starved areas of the world. ‘The 
vision is as splendid as the alternative is terrible, and the 
decision must not be delayed. 


* * * * 


A Lesson still to be learnt. 

The failure of authorities in South Africa, from the 
Government down to local councils, to keep pace with the 
development of progressive African ideas is one of the most 
discouraging facts confronting sound and sober African 
leaders. They cite the Bantu Authorities Act as an illus- 
tration of this. However acceptable such a measure 
might have been years ago, it is regarded today as “ a typical 
example of what the African does not want.” Even in the 
supposedly rather backward rural areas where the Act 
applies it has aroused little interest and no enthusiasm. 
Not a single chief in the Transvaal has asked that it should 
be implemented in his area, and outside that province the 
places where it is being applied are found to be the wards 
of minor chiefs with small followings. ‘There would seem 
to be altogether too much hesitancy over real consultation 
with African leaders other than those who are known to be 
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amenable, many of whom are hoping to have their dwind- 
ling status and authority with their people re-established 
by Government support. The pattern of events by which 
the white man decides what should be done—primarily, 
maybe, in his own interests, though often quite sincerely, 
(according to his ancient lights), for those of the African— 
and proceeds to enact it, surprised subsequently that such 
notable benefits are not welcomed with effuse gratitude, is 
all too familiar. It seems to thoughtful Africans that the 
white man is taking an extremely long time to learn 
that this is not an acceptable way of getting things done— 
with Africans any more than it is with Europeans. 
* * * * 


Hospital Extensions at All Saints. 

An admirable and well equipped infectious diseases block 
has been added to the Mission Hospital at All Saints, 
Engcobo, and was officially opened recently by the Chief 
Magistrate of the Transkei. It will serve considerably to 
enlarge the range of service rendered by an efficient little 
hospital which was begun on modest lines less than twenty 
years ago. ‘The original vision was that of Canon Leadley 
Brown : substance and development were contributed to it 
by the devotion and skill of Dr. Quelch, priest and physician, 
and those who succeeded him, particularly Dr. Stanley 
Vincent, of whose undiscourageable enthusiasm the new 
building is evidence. "The money required has come from 
a variety of sources—Provincial funds, the Deferred Pay 
Interest Board, the Governor-General’s National War 
Fund, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
many private donors, local and distant. On the day of 
opening the amount still owing was only £1,800 and this 
was considerably reduced by donations received during the 
course of the day by the Headman of the All Saints district. 

* * * * 


A Distinguished Visitor. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa has invited the Very Rev. George Johnstone 
Jeffrey, D.D. to visit South Africa for a period of six 
months beginning in March, 1954, to conduct an evangeli- 
cal campaign throughout the churches of the Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa. Dr. Jeffrey is a very 
distinguished minister of the Church of Scotland, having 
been Moderator of the Church’s General Assembly in 
1952. He is well known for his preaching power, and for 
his published works, which have been found of a special 
help in work among young people. Because of these and 
his warm and human personality, Dr. Jeffrey’s visit should 
mean much to South Afric?>. We trust he will also be 
able to see something of the work of the Church of 


Scotland’s daughter-church, the Bantu Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa. 
% % % 
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Some Fundamental Christian Principles 
PAPER READ TO THE RECENT CONFERENCE OF CHURCH LEADERS IN PRETORIA 


By The Venerable R. P. Rouse, Archdeacon of Johannesburg, 


"THE Church is the bearer of the Word of God. ‘lo her 

God has entrusted the Sctiptures. From them, 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, she must learn, 
and then spread abroad, the truth of God’s Being, His 
purpose, His will and His redeeming love. Faced with the 
changes and chances of historical circumstance, and the 
problems of action which follow from them, she must ever 
return to the wisdom given to her by God in revelation. 
‘There she must find the principles which must mould her 
thought and govern her activity. ‘The answers which the 
Church must give to the difficulties which face a commu- 
nity in which she bears witness must be theological answers. 
It is quite understandable that in making the attempt to 
arrive at the correct answers there will be the influence of 
philosophical, social and historical interpretation. Of these 
influences she must take note, but they must be allowed 
only to assist, and never to obscure the theological inter- 
pretation. 

It must be admitted immediately that it is in the attempt 
to find the theological answers that the Church finds herself 
in difficulties within herself. ‘There are differences of 
theological interpretation. Christians do not agree among 
themselves. ‘The danger of this situation is that powerful 
influences of thought outside of theology are allowed to 
uphold and strengthen these differences. The result is 
that theological thinking appears to become the by-product 
of such outside influences, and not, as it ought to be, their 
controlling and guiding mistress. If then at this confer- 
rence we have come to ask God to help us to find the funda- 
mental Christian principles which we should apply to the 
conditions of cur land and time we must find them in His 
Word. 

At times God has raised up some great prophet who has 
been given the ability to inform His people of His will. At 
other times God has made known His will to a group of 
His servants who have met together for prayer, study and 
discussion. We ourselves can be certain that if we seek 
His help and guidance, even to us will be given some light 
to assist us in our thinking and action. It is in the hope 
that this may be that this paper is written. 

The first of the principles which we are seeking and may 
well consider is the truth that there is an essential and final 
difference between mankind and the beasts. There may 
be primitive and advanced men, there may be uncivilised 
and civilised men, with a gulf between them which almost 
defies closing, but there are no creatures who are half men 
and half beasts. There are either men or beasts, but there 
are no half-men. Scripture teaches us that God made 


men in His own image. It is this special factor in the 
creation of men which distinguishes them from the rest of 
creation. A sufficient meaning for us of this revelation is 
that men, and only men, can receive God’s grace and 
respond to His call. ‘This constitutes a binding unity 
within mankind, not of men’s own making but of God’s. 

The next principle to be considered is the truth that in 
spite of this special creation, all men are sinners. Some of 
the greatest of the men of God have been aware of this 
tragedy in their own lives, when they have come into the 
presence of the living God. Isaiah cries out, “ Woe is me 
for Iam undone... .for mine eyes have seen the King, the - 
Lord of hosts.” St. Peter says, “‘ Depart from me for I 
am a sinful man, O' Lord.” St. Paul in despair exclaims, 
“*O wretched man that am! Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?”’ ‘This universal sinfulness is the 
intolerable weakness of all men whether Christian or not. 
Because of this sinfulness there is no guarantee that the 
thinking of Christian men will always be correct. Sin 
prevents the Holy Spirit from leading us into truth, for sin 
can hide the truth from us. ‘This ought to warn us to be 
on our guard, for it may well be that when we are of the 
opinion that we are strong, we shall be found to be weak. 
It is part of the tragedy of mankind that when in the world’s 
opinion a man may be regarded as highly civilised, yet he 
may be entirely dominated bysin. It isneither civilisation, 
education nor advancement that saves a man from sin. 

This is not written in order to:cause provocation, it is 
stated here because it seems to be the simple religious 
truth. 

The only remedy for man’s sinfulness is that provided 
by God. ‘The sacrificial death of His Son on the Cross to 
make atonement for men is God’s instrument of victory 
over sin. That death was not for a chosen few, it is for all 
men and for ali time. It is God’s will that all men should 
be offered the gift of salvation. It is this truth which has 
made God’s church a missionary church. The necessity 
is placed upon her to preach the gospel of salvacion to all 
men so that they may hear, and repent, and respond to the 
divine call. Any man who listens to the gospel is given 
grace so that he can, if he so chooses, respond to God’s re- 
deeming love. 

Because God gave His own Son for the salvation of men 
it follows that all men are precious in His sight. Man so 
degraded and depraved can scarcely dare to believe that 
God loves him so much as to will to redeem and restore 
him. He can only believe because of God’s own Word. 
If we conclude that it is difficult for us ourselves to believe 
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that we are the objects of God’s love, we may be tempted 
sometimes to conclude that some other people cannot be. 
It is indeed sometimes hard to realise that a savage in 
heathen surroundings is precious in God’s sight. Yet such 
a savage, by God’s grace, can become converted ; the mira- 
culous possibility exists. Missionaries are often accused 
of being sentimental about the people to whom they are 
sent. ‘They ate not really, for perhaps they know their 
people better than most. However, it is true that they 
could not carry out their calling if they did not believe that 
every and any man is precious in the sight of God. 

It follows from this that every man possesses a dignity 
given to him by God, a dignity not earned but bestowed. 
This dignity consists in the fact that God has given to men 
various talents which He wishes them to develop and to use 
for the glory of His name, and in the service of their fellows. 
These talents are diverse and not necessarily equal. ‘T'o 
one He gives five talents, to another two and to another but 
oue. Yet it is His will that they all in their various degrees 
should be developed and used. Consequently in a Chris- 
tian society no man should be exploited for the personal 
gain or convenience of another. It should be repugnant 
to Christians that the development of a man’s talents 
should be so controlled and directed by other men that he 
cannot serve God and his fellowmen to the best of his ability. 
No one ought to have the power to condemn another man 
to remain backward. Further no man ought to have the 
power to decide that another man should be denied the 
opportunity to make such progress as will enable him to 
render a fuller service to the community as a whole. The 
dignity given by God to a man must be encouraged and 
preserved. 

As we are to discuss the application of Christian principles 
in our multi-racial land, it would seem that the fundamental 
principles to aid us in our discussion are these: a man 
however lowly or exalted is a man, because he has been 
created a man by God; in the tragic rebellion of man 
against his Creator, all men, whoever they are, are sinners ; 
it is God alone who makes it possible for sin to be forgiven, 
and for the forgiven sinner to become what God intends 
him to be ; the cost of this forgiveness is so great, nothing 
less than the willing sacrifice of God’s own Son, that it 
follows that every man is precious in God’s sight ; conse- 
quently every man possesses a dignity given to him by 
God, which dignity must be respected by all men. 

These principles are general for all. However the 
difficulty of applying them seems to be intensified by the 
existence of differences of race. It is quite clear from 
Scripture that although man comes from a common 
source, yet God allowed differences of race to occur. It is 
also clear that at the end of time these differences of race 
will persist. The Apostle John, given the vision of 
heavenly things, sees before the throne of God all nations, 
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races and tongues worshipping their Creator. The dis- 
tinctions of race are real, the outward signs are there, and 
racial characteristics are easily noticeable. We can state 
without much fear of serious contradiction that the dis- 
tinctions of race are part of God’s will. 

The fundamental question which arises from racial 
differences is whether such differentiation so qualifies the 
future of any race that it may be said that it is God’s will 
that such a race must be for ever in subordination to any 
other race which happens to have ‘been given an earlier 
opportunity of development. 

The historical situation shows that there exist today 
well-defined racial groups who are at different levels of 
development. Not only are there racial groups who have 
made enormous advances in civilisation, but also there are 
groups which have remained stationary and primitive. On 
the other hand history also shows that some of the highly 
advanced groups of today were at one time very primitive. 
To the Romans of the first century before Christ the nordic 
races were considered to be savage. These same nordic 
races have shown great adaptability towards advancement. 
It would also appear that the desire of the nordic groups to 
advance out of savagery was stimulated by their contact 
with the more civilised races. Again history shows that 
some races which have been highly civilised have deteriorat- 
ed. The level of civilisation of any race is not the answer 
to the question, because it is evident that primitive 
races, given the necessary stimulus, can rise in the level of 
civilisation. ‘To concentrate upon the fact whether any 
given race is civilised or not does not help the Christian to 
solve this problem. It seems that a Christian must make 
a distinction between civilisation and the Christian way of 
life. A rise or fall in the scale of civilisation may be due to 
natural and historical causes. An ungodly people may be 
very highly civilised. But the Christian way of life is con- 
ditioned by divine revelation and grace. The Christian 
way of life is lived within the Kingdom of God. 

Much thought by Christian scholars has been given in 
the attempt to find a simple definition of the Kingdom of 
God. Some thinkers would confine its meaning to the 
church. Others find in it a wider meaning, suggesting 
that the church is the agent of God’s Kingdom. Be this 
as it may, it is sufficient for our present purposes to know 
that the church is an integral part of the kingdom. ‘This 
Kingdom of God is found in His reign over redeemed 
humanity. When men respond to His grace, offer Him a 
pure worship and endeavour to fulfl His will for them, there 
His kingdom is recognised. Entry into the kingdom is by 
baptism into His church. All baptised people are members 
of the kingdom. Jife in the kingdom is the Christian way 
of life. Itisafact that some people of all races are baptised, 
and as subjects of the Kingdom of God endeavour to please 
God and to carry out His commands. 
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Conversion to Christ must mean the acceptance of a 
change of values in living the life that God has given to us. 
The Christian virtues sought by a Christian for himself are 
the same for all Christians. By following them the same 
ideals are desired and the same kind of life is produced. It 
would appear then that differences of race do not make a 
difference in the kind of life which all Christians, of what- 
ever race, seek. Christians must advance by the Christian 
way and not necessarily by so called civilised ways, or even 
their own ways. In the Kingdom of God it is not civilisa- 
tion that is important, it is Christianity. 


There are Christians who have been born and brought 
up within a great civilisation, and there are Christians who 
do not share in such an advantage. ‘To share in the herit- 
age of a noble civilisation is of immense value, which 
should not be despised. We can perhaps claim that what 
is called ‘“ Western Civilisation” has been inspired and 
enriched by Christianity, but Christianity can inspire and 
enrich any civilisation. This is because Christianity 
brings into the life of the community in general the values 
of the Kingdom of God. A person cannot enter into this 
kingdom and remain a savage, because the life in the king- 
dom must change his savagery. If by the grace of God 
members of His kingdom accept the Christian virtues, then 
their ideals of Christian living become one and the same. 


St. Paul in His Epistle to the Galatians writes that ‘ the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, ioy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, against such 
there isno law.” If this declaration is taken as one example 
of the values to be sought after by the members of the king- 
dom, then the resulting common Christian way of life 
easily should be estimated. In a community sharing the 
same ideals and endeavouring to follow the same way of life 
there must result a fellowship. To extend the kingdom, 
as Christians are in duty bound to do, implies first that ky 
the power of the Gospel men are converted to Christ, and 
then they are introduced into a common way of life. They 
are brought into a fellowship, the one fellowship of the 
servants of God. 


Membership of the kingdom necessitates a relationship 
between its members. ‘This is the fellowship which the 
Christian way of life produces. It also involves a relation- 
ship between its members and those outside its member- 
ship. This relationship produces further difficulties, but 
here again Scripture gives us sufficient wisdom by which 
we can be guided. God’s kingdom is a realm of justice 
and righteousness. Justice and righteousness must not 
only form the attitude of one member to another, but also 
must form the attitude of members to outsiders. In every 
action of the Christian community an endeavour must be 
made to do the right thing and to be just, The justice 
must be the justice of God, 
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The prophet Micah sums up the duty of man in these 
words “ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good : and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” If we 
could agree on the interpretation of these simple words, we 
would be well on the way to finding the answers which we 
need for most of our questions. 


One of the difficulties set before the European people of 
this multi-racial land is the fact that among the Non-Euro- 
pean people there are a number of Christians and many 
who remain heathen. ‘The temptation for the European 
people is to regard all the Non-European people as being 
the same, no consideration being given to the fact that the 
Christians among them are different. But some European 
people cannot be described as being Christian at all. As 
Christians our ultimate question is not whether a person is 
a European, but whether a person is a Christian. What is - 
most important in the sight of God? With whom as 
Christians is our deeper relationship, with Europeans just 
because they are Europeans, or with Christians because 
they belong to the Kingdom of God ? 


There is yet one other Christian principle to be men- 
tioned, the great doctrine of justification by faith. This 
doctrine states man’s only hope. God does not judge a 
man by what he is, for then all men would stand condemned. 
God judges a man by what through His grace man is be- 
coming. If the contention of this paper is correct, that 
Christian principles and the action which follows upon 
them must be determined theologically, then the doctrine 
of justification by faith becomes important. In the rela- 
tionship between a man and God the only hope is to be 
found in what God will do for him. Here perhaps 
Scripture reveals to us that in the relationship between 
man and man the only hope is to be found in what God will 
do for both. 


An American woman speaks. 

‘*We in this country are learning with ever- 
increasing speed that segregation is against the law 
of evolution. We are learning that as we rub 
shoulders with the Negroes we gain experience. We 
know full well that world may say we have a prob- 
lem unsolved, but Negro Americans are truly 
Americans and would not change their heritage. 
There is no fear among us. _If you will take your 
problem to heart as we are doing, observing patience 
and offering the privilege of freedom, you will find 
that co-operation between peoples, not segregation 
and separation, slow and difficult as the process 
may be, is the way to salvation.”’ 

Mrs. Frances P, Bolton. 
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The Church’s Mission in a World in Revolution 
From an address to the Assembly of the Congregational Union of South Africa, Port Elizabeth, November 1953 
By the Rev, R. K. Orchard 
Secretary for Africa and Kast Asia, London Missionary Society 


I. THE REVOLUTION 

i AM not thinking only or even mainly of the Communist 

revolution, but of a revolution that [ believe to be much 
more fundamental than that, a revolution which marks the 
fact that we are living at the end of an epoch in our human 
story. A very large part of humanity has found its old 
patterns of life inadequate. It is culturally rootless, and 
is seeking a new framework for living. This was illustrated 
for me by a village in the New Territories in Hong Kong, 
a village which was rapidly growing into a market town 
with the agricultural and industrial development in the 
area around it. At one cnd of the busy village street there 
was a barber’s shop, containing all the latest hairdressing 
gadgets and lit with neon signs and fluorescent lighting ; 
at the other end of the same street, there was the traditional 
village shrine, with its images of the local tutelary deities 
end its place for the offering of paper money to be burnt 
for their placation. For me, that concatenation of neon 
signs and village idols focussed the cultural revolution of 
modern mankind. 

That cultural revolution is so fundamental that you can 
trace its effects in all sorts of different aspects of life. In 
the economic realm, for instance, it has basically altered 
the economic relation of East and West. The £ has gone 
to pieces (whatever may be true of the Dollar !) and it is no 
longer possible to imagine that the West is economically 
dominant in Asia, or to suppose that we can carry on 
philanthropic or religious work on the cheap because of the 
economic dominance of the City of London. In the poli- 
tical field, it is only necessary to recall the number of new 
nations which have come to birth during and since the war 
to realize that the old political relationships have gone for 
ever. One thinks of the new independence of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia—and there are others 
which I have forgotten—and becomes at once aware that 
of the mighty upsurge of national feeling which has swept 
across Asia, and which is certainly not likely to be limited 
by the boundaries of that continent. The man in the 
village—who is the real representative man in Asia, not 
the man in the street—-has lifted his head from his age-old 
toiling at the hoe, and is beginning to ask whether perhaps 
there is not 2 place in the sun for him also ; whether per- 
haps the wonders of the modern world, if only they were 
applied to his situation, might not deliver him from the 
centuries-old bondage to a subsistence agriculture, and 
provide him with a fuller and richer life—the chance to 
live and not merely exist. 


Now this fundamental revolution appears to me to be 
morally ambiguous. One element in it is a demand for 
social righteousness—the claim that the submerged masses 
shall have an opportunity, that the natural resources of the 
world shall be more equitably distributed, that men shall 
have a chance in life. But another element in it is the 
claim for selfish interests—that mv country, my people, I 
myself shall advance, without regard to the interests and 
needs of others. 

This revolution has been skilfully exploited by Marxian 
Communism, which has cleverly appealed to both motives, 
the altruistic and the selfish. It has appealed, for instance 
in China, to nationalist passion ; but it has combined that 
appeal with an appeal to social righteousness. Marxian 
Communism owed a good deal of its success in China to 
the claim that it had put China on the map, had made the 
Chinese nation a factor to be reckoned with in world poli- 
tics ; but it also owed much of its success to the fact that it 
claimed to serve the submerged masses, to deal righteously 
with the needs of the common man, and could point to 
actual achievements for the benefit of the ordinary people. 

I believe the fundamental drive of this revolution lies 
deeper than national passion or the urge to social righteous- 
ness. Its fundamental drive everywhere is, I believe, a 
claim for significance, for persona! significance, that I as a 
person, should count for something and should not be just 
submerged in a nameless mass; that my culture, the 
thought forms and cultural expression and way of social 
organization and mode of religion within which I have 
grown up and which constitute the accepted framework of 
my life, should be recognized as having worth and meaning; 
that my nation and my people should have an acknowledged 
place in world affairs. All these aspects of the revolution 
go back to the claim for personal significance and that I 
believe to be the fundamental drive beneath the basic 
revolution of our time. If that is a true reading of the 
situation, it is perhaps something that is worth pondering 
in relation to South African affairs. 


Il. THE REVOLUTION AND THE CHURCH 
MISSION 


At first sight it would seem that the effect of this revolu- 
tion is proving to be nothing other than a dead loss to the 
mission of the Church. It is very easy, for example, to 
pick out those elements within it which are opposed to 
Christianity, the “self” element, the power motives, 
the nationalistic passion, the revival of non-Christian faiths, 
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the totalitarian doctrine and practice of the State—and to 
say that the revolution is nothing other than Anti-Christ. 
The Communist charge that missionaries are agents of 
western imperialism and instruments of western cultural 
aggression is basically a lie ; but it has enough truth in it to 
make it an uncomfortable weapon in the hands of non- 
Christians and to make us examine critically the motives 
and methods of missionary service, and to wonder whether 
the forces of the revolution will permit the continuance of 
missions in their traditional form. 

For myself, I am-convinced that simply to say “ It’s all 
up with Christian Missions!” is mere faithlessness. But 
I am equally convinced that to say, ‘“Christians must resist 
the revolution. We must dig in. We must cling to our 
present positions.’ We must hold on to where we are and 
hope for better days.’’—this is to ignore what God is say- 
ing to us through the revolution. It is to fail to see the 
ambiguity in the revolution which is the Church’s oppor- 
tunity. It is a refusal to recognize the element of right- 
eousness within the revolution and the element of sin in the 
actual life of the Church and in the particular civilization 
within which the Church has existed for the last four 
hundred years, the mercantile and industrial society of the 
western democratic world. ‘Those who shout loudest 
about the defence of what they are pleased to call ‘‘ Chris- 
tian civilization ’’ are usually those least prepared to make 
those changes necessary to enable that civilization to res- 
pond more fully to Christian insights. In their use of that 
question-begging phrase “‘ Christian civilization” they 
commonly mean the way of life with which they are most 
familiar, which they would hate to see altered and to which 
they refuse to apply the searching judgments of the 
Gospel. This comment seems to me to apply to those 
who are vociferous about the “‘ British way of life” and the 
““ American way of life” and doubtless also to whatever is 
your equivalent of these attitudes in this country. The 
reaction of such people to the revolution seems to me to be 
fundamentally one of fear, and fear of men is a sub-Chris- 
tian emotion, as well as a bad guide to action. 

To condemn the revolution without qualification and to 
try to cling to the past as it stands seems to me to be to 
resist the movement of God’s spirit in the claim for signi- 
ficance which is basic to the revolution ; for men, a// men, 
are significant in God’s sight. On the other hand, to take 
the side of the revolution without qualification or discri- 
mination is to side also with power politics, totalitarian 
exploitation and all the other evils with which the revolu- 
tion is associated. Is it then possible to find an approach 
which is more creative and discerning than either of these? 

I think it is Toynbee who somewhere analyses the 
possible attitudes towards a world which has come to the 
end of an epoch. I cannot recall his full analysis, but I 
recollect that he illustrated it from the story of the Trans- 
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figuration. The first attitude is one of Archaism—“ Let 
us build here three tabernacles, one for thee and one for 
Moses and one for Elijah,” for the representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. In the midst of these frightening 
and bewildering changes, let us take refuge in the past, 
cling to the known and the traditional and wait for the 
changes to pass. ‘That is an attitude which it is possible 
to discern in the contemporary scene. A good deal of the 
bally-hoo which is appearing in Britain at the moment 
about ‘“ A new Elizabethan Age” seems to me to spring 
from that attitude; so possibly does the present craze 
there for its Victorian in house decoration and furniture. It 
is nostalgia of the past arising from fear of the future. Do 
we not also experience this attitude in ecclesiastical affairs ? 
Some of our Anglican brethren seem to want to return to 
a mediaeval epoch and to attempt to re-establish the 
mediaeval syntheses. But there are those also in Congre- 
gationalism for whom the classic Congregationalism of the 
17th century appears to have the last word. Of course we 
have to recognize what we too frequently forget, that we 
canrot jump out of our ecclesiastical skins and that, as I 
think Forsyth once remarked, we may be wiser than our 
fathers but it is doubtful if we are wiser than all the ages. 
But the right use of the past is to help us to be obedient to 
the living Word of God to-day, not as a substitute for that 
living Word. 

The second possible attitude is that of Utopianism. 
“Tet us build here three tabernacles.” Jet us not go 
down into the plain, into the harsh world of humanity, into 
the intractable facts which will not accord with our wishes, 
but let us stay here in this world of vision, and hope that 
some day, some how, some cataclysmic event will trans- 
form our vision into reality. That is to fix all our hopes on 
the future. It is the characteristic attitude of Marxian 
Communism, whose fulfilment is always just around the 
corner—some day the classless society, the fully communist 
state will be realized some day, but not to-day. It is an 
attitude which springs in part from a refusal to recognize 
the stubborn reality of human sin. 

But the third possible attitude is that of Transfiguration 
—to see the contemporary world in the light of eternity, 
in the light of the one finally decisive event in human 
history, the coming of the Son of God into our human 
story, to see the Son of God in the village carpenter, and to 
find the goal of history in the life, teaching, death and re- 
surrection of Jesus of Nazareth, and so to go into the world 
down into the plain, into the midst of human need and 
human suffering and human sin 10 the power of the life of 
the Son of God; not to escape fromthe world either into the 
past or into the future, but to transfigure it by the power 
of that lite, to be identified with it as He was identified with 
it and yet to own a fundamental allegiance and to derive a 
fundamental power from God’s peaceful, merciful, humble 
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invasion of that world in the babe of Bethlehem, the 
carpenter of Nazareth, the Crucified of Calvary, the Victor 
of the empty tomb. 


Ill. THE TRANSFIGURATION OF METHODS 


To set out on the path of transforming the revolution 
will require radical transformation of our existing methods 
of Christian activity, not least in carrying on the world 
mission of the Church. The methods of yesterday are not 
necessarily suitable to the revolutionary world of to-day. 
There are three points which strike me as important and 
as pointing to the way forward :— 

(i) The mission of the Church must be Church-centred. 
(2) We must learn to take the Church with real serious- 
ness—miuch more seriously than has been common in the 
past—as the divine society, and as the revolutionary com- 
munity—as itself part of the Gospel, a gift from God and 
sharing the revolutionary (or more accurately, the redemp- 
tive) power of the Gospel itself. I am not blind to the 
difficulties of doing this—to the difficulties which arise 
from our tragic divisions, which vitiate so much of the wit- 
ness of the divine community and which blind men’s eyes 
to the One Christ. Our differences on the nature of the 
Church cannot be ignored or dismissed ; they must be 
wrestled with for the sake of the Church’s Gospel and for 
the sake of the Church’s mission. And they must be 
wrestled with with anew sense of urgency ; the urgency of its 
mission must be imported into its quest for unity, for unity 
and mission are inseparable. The Churches cannot be 
transformed for the work of transfiguration without travail. 

(6) We must build up the local church as the spearhead 
of the mission. It is the local congregation which is the 
focus of the new community, with its local roots and local 
responsibilities. The recent experience of the Church in 
many parts of the world is emphasizing this judgment. 
Thus in Nazi Germany, it was the local congregation, each 
of whose members had to trust his very life to all the others, 
the congregation knit together with full trust in its Lord 
and therefore in one another, which was the real hero of the 
Confessing Church—the local congregation, and not indi- 
vidual leaders or central organizations. Such news as 
there is of the Church in Communist China indicates pretty 
clearly that the same experience is being repeated there. 

(ii) The mission of the Church must be fully ecumeni- 
cal in outlook and scope. The local congregation cannot 
be effectively the Church in its local setting unless it is 
conscious of itself as part of the Universal Church. It is 
this consciousness which gives it its world-wide outlool, 
checks its individual vagaries and is central to its sense of 
public responsibility. Without that sense of being the 
local manifestation of the Universal Church, responsible 
to the whole body, the local congregation degenerates 
into a little private refuge for like-minded individuals ;— 
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and there is hardly a page of the New Testament which 
does not show how remote such a private refuge is from 
the Piblical conception of the Church. 

(iii) The mission of the Church is something wider 
than the work of a missionary society. We are increasingly 
realizing that all members of the church are in virtue of their 
membership, involved in that mission. (That is not to say 
that there is not still an essential place for a missionary 
society organized for a particular task as the nucleus and 
focus of that world mission). We are increasingly coming 
to understand the importance of the witness of the Chris-— 
tian layman, the bridgehead into the life of the community 
—the man who is, as it were, at the centre of the revolution. 

Now all this is as yet tentative and groping. But it is 
quite clear that this conception of the mission of the 
Church involves us in an identification with the world ; it 
means going down to the place of the world’s needs, 
sharing its sufferings. It means that the Church is under 
the Cross—which was the utmost identification with the 
sins and needs and sorrows of the world. But that Cross 
was also the negation of the world, the cancellation of its 
standards of power anc self-seeking. So the mission of 
the Church means also a refusal to be controlled by the 
world, a recognition of an overriding loyalty which is not 
of the world, a day by day obedience to the divine Word 
and a refusal to surrender to the absolute claims of the 
world. 

I recall some remarks of Count von Thaeden at Willing- 
en on this theme ; and there are few mer more entitled to 
speak on it than this great leader of the laymen’s movement 
in Germany, for he has known what it is to be stripped 
entirely of his possessions, shorn of every human prop, and 
so identified with the least and the lowliest of humanity ; 
and he has known also what it is to suffer-at the hands of 
the state for his refusal to be completely identified with the 
world, for his loyalty to a Kingdom not of this world. He 
pointed out that a totalitarian regime counts on the fear of 
suffering. Its coercive methods depend on that fear. 
Then he said “‘ Those who are willing to bear suffering are 
the weak point in its armour. They are the churches’ 
point of entry into that system.” “* Those who are willing 
to bear suffering....”’ ‘That finds me out. 
Dare we suffer ? 


I shirk suffer- 
ing and fly from it. 


IV. THE RECOVERY OF FAITH 


That brings me to the last point. We cannot be the 
transformed Church which will transfigure, redeem the 
revolutions, without a recovered faith. 

I remember a discussion in the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies on the lessons to be learned from 
recent experiences of the mission in China. Various 
people had produced various rebuttals of the communists’ 
charges against Christian missions and had to their own 
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satisfaction shown them to be ill-founded. ‘The meeting 
was in danger of basking in a glow of self-righteousness. 
Then Canon Warren, the General Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, suddenly remarked :— “This is all 
wrong ; the missionary, like any other Christian, is justified 
by faith and by nothing else.” 

Of course, it’s true ; but how easy to forget ; how hard 
to accept its implications. ‘‘ As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so send | also them into the world.” That 
is the only justification for the Church’s mission. ‘The 
divine irruption into human history constitutes our com- 
mission. ‘That is what sends us into the revolution. It 
sends us with conviction. Do we really believe that Christ 
is the saviour of the world, of communists and nationa- 
lists, of all races, of communities ; that he has in fact saved 
it by his life, teaching, death ard resurrection ; that Chris- 
tians are the heralds of the one finally decisive fact in all 
history ? 

It sends us with a cosmology ; not with a private faith, but 
with a faith for the world, with a faith that makes more 
sense of the universe than scientific humanism or Marxian 
dialectical materialism ; with a faith that knows that all the 
forces of the universe, even the dread power of the atom, 
are held in hands that bear the imprint of nails. 


It sends us into the world looking forward to consumma- 
tion. "Vhere is a finality about the Christian faith. ‘lhe 
end of all things has come upon us in Jesus Christ ; and the 
consummation is no unknown future but the unveiling in 
all his merciful power of him whom we already know, of 
the Jesus Christ who has met us in the Bible and in his 
church. The last word has been spoken ; therefore we are 
totally committed. 


That is the-faith which drives us into the revolution in 
quite immediate and practical ways. Belief in that faith 
will transform the way in which, for example, we spend our 
time in Church meeting. We shall be less concerned to 
discuss the colour of the vestry carpet and more concerned 
to discuss our Christian responsibility towards the com- 
munity in which we are set and to translate what is given 
to us in the Lord’s Supper into terms of Christian action 
in the world around us. It will bring new reality and grip 
into our worship, which will no longer be a matter of what 
we happen to like, the pleasant words and familiar tunes 
which send us away with a nice little glow of comfort 
which may last, if we are lucky, until Monday lunch time, 
but which will become once again the inevitable, joyous 
and humble response to the mighty acts of God, the grand- 
ly humbling and victorious commemoration of the Resur- 
rection. It will penetrate into all our daily living, calling 
us to ever renewed acts of thankful obedience in the daily 
affairs of life. Who can set limits to the outreach of that 
faith ? 
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That is the faith which compels us to move out from the 
securities which are no more secure and to set out to meet 
his coming who is the end of all things and in whom all 
things find their consummation. 


MARGARET WRONG MEDAL 


REGULATIONS 1954 


1. The Margaret Wrong Medal is offered in 1954 for a 
published work of outstanding merit by an African 
whose home is in Belgian Congo (including Ruanda- 
Urundi), Southern Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar. 


LSS) 


. Only original work written in an African language or in 
Arabic, and published between January Ist. 1951, and 
December 31st, 1954, will be considered. : 


3. Except for eniries comprising collections of original 
verse, books of less than 25,000 words will not normally 
be considered. 


4, No author may submit more than one book, two copies 
of which should be delivered before February 28th, 
1955),tos' 


The Director, East African Literature Bureau, 
P.O. Box 2022, Nairobi, Kenya. for entries from 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Zanzibar. 
The Language and Publications Officer, Ministry 
of Education, Juba, Southern Sudan, for entries 
from the Southern Sudan. 


5. Entries should be clearly marked Margaret Wrong Medal. 


Note.—After examination by judges competent in the 
language in which each book is written, any book which 
is recommended will be forwarded to London, where the 
award will be made. ‘The decision of the Judges will be 
final. 


NO AWARD WILL BE MADE UNLESS A WORK OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT IS PRESENTED. 


Xhosa Scripture Union Almanacs, 1954. 


These most helpful little almanacs, for which Miss 
Sprigg, defying the burden of her many years, has again 
made herself responsible, are now ready and may be 
obtained from her at 5. Dominion Street, Cambridge, C.P. 
Increased costs of paper and printing have made it 
necessary to raise the price to sixpence each. 
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Sursum Corda 
‘* AGAINST THE NEW AND UNTRIED ” 


“ And He shall send them a Saviour and a great one and He shall deliver them.’—Isaiah xix. 20. 


AMONG many sharp and startling contradictions facing 

us in our day, one of the most baffling is the failure 
of Christianity to make an impact on our world. Men are 
wistfully seeking for salvation. 


Like Isaiah’s contemporaries they are peering through 
the shadows, they are scanning the clouded horizons, des- 
perately looking for a Saviour. his confused yet clamor- 
ous demand for a Deliverer is emphasised by some of the 
most wide-awake, acute, and penetrating modern prophets. 
Aldous Huxley assures us that man to-day is asking himself 
the ancient, haunting question : “What must I do to be saved?” 
Dr. C. &. M. Joad says : “ That the seeds of spiritual revival 
are germinating in the minds of the people of this country, I for 
one do not doubt.” And Dr. Jung, the famous psychologist, 
usserts that the problems of every man and woman over forty 
are basically religious. 


That is one side of the contradiction. Here is the other. 
We have a Saviour who claims to satisfy this deep and 
desperate need of the human heart. From the very begin- 
ning He has been hailed as the strong Deliverer, the 
mighty one who was to come and ransom His people and 
save them from their sins. This is what the Church has 
always believed, what she vehemently and passionately 
proclaims ; yet nothing momentous ever seems to happen. 
The vast maiority look to politics, science, and education to 
solve their dilemmas, and more often than not turn away 
in despair and grim disillusionment. Christ seems to cut 
no ice. The Galilean appears to haye lost his spell. The 
multitudes bow the knee to false gods which cannot save 
them. I believe that this contradiction can be explained 
by the fact that the gospel we have preached was not suff- 
ciently bold and demanding, that the Christ we have pro- 
claimed was not big enough, that the Saviour we have pro- 
fessed lacked the stature to commend him to men’s spirits 
or to win their unswerving allegiance. In these critical 
days when men’s hearts are failing them and they are wait- 
ing for some miracle to happen from the side of God—they 
can only be saved by a Saviour who 1s al.o a great one. 


(1) The Christ we offer must be big enough to cupe with 
the gigantic dilemmas of our world. 

One of the most challenging features of our age is the 
emergence of a world consciousness. ‘This is a compara- 
tively new development. © When Mussolini 
Ethiopia, a Member of Parliament remarked that the entire 
Abyssinian Empire was not worth the life of one boy from 
Nottingham. When Czechoslovakia was surrendered to 
Hitler, a Prime Minister had the temerity to suggest that 


invaded 


we should not worry unduly over a small nation on the 
other side of Europe. 


This isolationist mentality has largely disappeared, 
though we now seriously suggest that Korea is a small 
nation on the other side of the earth. We know only too 
wel! that what happens there is of crucial concern to us and 
to our children. Every problem now is thrown into 
silhouette against a world background, and unless we in 
like manner widen our Christian perspective we have not 
the faintest chance of app-aling to the modern mind. 


For centuries we have been content to preach a pygmy 
and parochial Christ who, under the pressure of big events, 
was forced to evacuate province after province of human 
experience. He was made to abdicate His sovereign rights 
in the realm of Politics, Economics, Science, and Education; 
and to occupy only the limited sphere of men’s private 
emotions. We failed to see that unless Christ was the 
Saviour of the Material as well as the Spiritual, of the mind 
as well as the soul, then He was no Saviour at all. We 
thought that the world’s problems could be solved by a little 
political manoeuvring, a dash of scientific enlightenment, 
some slight economic manipulation. We fail to see what 
Paul saw so clearly and vividly, that we are not up against 
mere flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. We lost the 
New Testament insight which saw a cosmic Christ whose 
spirit was woven into the very stuff and essence of the 
universe, who, in the words of John created all things 
without. whom “ was not anything made that was made.” 


In failing to preach Christ in His cosmic totality we fail- 
ed to keep step with the dynamic forces of history and our 
Saviour was shorn of His stature and robbed of His power. 
A pygmy and private Christ is the most devastating weapon 
in the well-stocked armoury of evil. The Nazis did not 
persecute religion in any crude and obvious way. ‘They 
forced their pastors to preach a purely private Christ and 
therefore robbed Germany of a Saviour. Communism does 
not persecute religion in Russia in the barbarous manner of 
Nero and Domitian. Under the guise of tolerance, it 
permits them a dwarfed and stunted Christ who has no 
power to save—a Christ who is pushed off the main 
thoroughfares into the narrow side lanes of life, a Christ 
who is banished from the 1ealm of men’s crucial concerns— 
politics, education, and culture—and confined to man’s 
inner hidder feelings. If there is to be any hope for a 
world in the grip of dark and demoniac forces, we must 
again sound the full evangel—a conquering, cosmic Christ 
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striding forward in the greatness of his strength, mighty to 
save. 


(2) The Saviour we offer must be big enough to cope with 
the gigantic dilemma of human doubt. 


One of the most basic doctrines of the Christian religion 
is the Doctrine of Providence. It bids us believe that God’s 
hand is on the helm ; that He is the Principle of Rationality 
behind the chaos and disorder of our world; the Moral 
Governor of our Universe ; the Loving Father whose ever- 
Jasting arms are underneath us, bearing us up. 


But can anyone blame us if we sometimes rebel and flatly 
refuse to believe it? Studdert Kennedy tells how in the 
First War he knew one old French woman who, contemp- 
tuous of the advancing army. stubbornly tended her two 
cows and refused to move. They begged her to go, but 
she would not listen to reason. One day after a fearful 
artillery barrage, they came across her sitting in the middle 
of the road—her cows were blown to smithereens ; there 
was blood on her clothes and face, and she was crying : 
“The good Ged is dead.” 


Look ai the appalling human situation, at the catastro- 
phic collapse of all civilized pretence ; look at evil men deli- 
berately planning to plunge the world into an unparalleled 
orgy of destruction, and can you really believe that God is 
active behind the scenes? In a powerful novel by Virgil 
Gheorghu, the hero, Traian, is telling his attorney friend 
George of the book he is in the process of writing. ‘“‘ What 
will it be called?” asked George. “ The twenty-fifth 
hour.” answered ‘Traian. ‘‘ The hour when mankind is 
beyond salvation ; when it is too late even for the coming 
of a Messiah. It is not the last hour. It is the one past 
the last hour. It is Western civilization at this very 
moment. Itis'NOW.” 


It is while we tremble before what John Keats calls 
“The Giant Agony of the World ” that our hearts cry out 
for a Saviour big enough to turn our darkness into light 
and our crippling doubts into glorious radiant certainty. 
It is the unanimous testimony of all the saints, the consider- 
ed verdict of countless numbers of men and women through 
the ages that Christ comes to theni in His Risen Power and 
says as He said to Thomas of old: “ Reach hither thy finger 
and behold My hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust 
it into My side, and be not faithless but believing.” 


This is the experience of Frank Morrison the agnostic 
barrister who set out to disprove the story of the resurrec- 
tion, by gathering all the scraps of evidence and thereby 
showing it was all an ill-founded myth. He found as 
many others have found before and since, that as he con- 
centrated on Him, Christ was no longer a ghost flitting 
among the tombs of the dead years—no longer a pale 
abstraction, a remote figure shrouded in the mists of anti- 
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quity. He jumped right out of the pages of history to 
meet him, A Risen, Victorious Saviour, in whose presence 
be could only cry, ‘“ My Lord and my God.” It takes a 
Christ who climbed Calvary and who cried in anguish: 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?”’ and 
thereafter rose from the dead, to carry conviction to our 
trembling hearts, and to dispel the mists of doubt from our 
souls forever. 


(3) The Saviour we offer must be big enough to cope uith 
the gigantic dilemma of Personality.:\ 


If it is necessary to preach a Cosmic Christ who redeems 
the whole of Creation, whose spirit permeates all things, it 
is even more necessary to preach a personal Saviour who 
turns defeat to victory and saves us from our sin. We may 
talk eloquently of a fresh orientation of the gospel, a shed- 
ding of our narrow parochialism, a widening of our narrow - 
horizons, a magnifying of our Saviour ; but if the personal, 
note is absent, we have no message for a sad and despairing 
world : for here if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
will prepare for battle? John was able to grasp Christ’s 
cosmic significance, only because he had known Him 
personally and had experienced His risen power. Paul 
was able to preach Christ as the Saviour of the world—of 
Jew and Gentile, of Greek and Barbarian, male and female 
—because he could first say, ““He saved me and caused 
me to pass from death unto life.” 


This is where the modernist Christ has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. He was not sufficiently 
dynamic to cope with the towering dilemmas of life. He 
was too weak for the radical twist of evil in human persona- 
lity. He was too impotent to cope with the hard core of 
egotism deeply entrenched within our nature. The world 
to-day offers many saviours, but they are too small to save 
to the uttermost—too shallow to renew the will and recreate 
the heart, too synthetic to restore unto us the lost meaning 
of life, and faith in the ultimate purpose of things. 


We are discovering to our cost that there are no short cuts 
to salvation. ‘To be saved we must be reconciled with God 
in the deeper levels of personality. "The proffered panaceas, 
the slick solutions, the easv-term remedies of the substitute 
faiths are defied by the solid fact of sin deeply embedded 
in our make-up. The vicious circle of Egotism cannot be 
broken by any human agency, but only by a Saviour 
stronger and mightier than man himself. In the light of 
this knowledge, therefore, we offer to the world the Christ 
of God, “ for to as many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become sons of God, even to them that believe 
in His Name.” 


“Unto us a child is given.”’ 


Murpo Ewen Macponatp, 
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At the Helm of the Central African Federation 


THERE is usually something refreshing about the 

speeches of Sir Godfrey Huggins, due in the main, 
no doubt, to a frankness and natural good sense with which 
so many of our own politicians appear to have but a bowing 
acquaintance. His opponents are wont to be unresponsive 
and to deny that there is anything natural about the way he 
has with him : they put it down to his super-artfulness, a 
supposition rather difficult to accept, for the ring of ingenu- 
ous sagacity is apt to be unmistakable. 

Recent electioneering has evoked from him various pro- 
nouncements in regard to Native policy, for, although 
Native affairs in the Federation remain the concern of the 
three territorial administrations, they inevitably affect most 
federation issues, and, in any case, his political opponents 
have elected to make them the main plank in their platform. 
Sir Godfrey would probably describe his views as those of 
practical idealism. He appears to consider that social and 
residential segregation between black and white is natural 
and generally desired by both, but in spheres economic 
and political he is prepared to grant the African every 
opportunity. ‘The challenge which he sees to be confront- 
ing the European is to accept these two principles and pre- 
serve them in reconciliation without losing the trust and 
goodwill of the Africans in general, lacking which he has 
no sure foothold in Africa at all. 

So when his opponents press for apartheid more or less 
on the model at present being so sedulously pursued in the 
Union, he poses the question whether there exists in coun- 
tries following the policy of apartheid a greater happiness 
and security than in Southern Rhodesia, and, for himself, 
is frank to say: 

“Tam satisfied, from all the experience that I can 
adduce, that the introduction of segregation in all its 
forms as a political philosophy in the Rhodesian Federa- 
tion is out-dated, morally wrong, quite impracticable, 
and would be a disaster.”’ 

He is careful to disclaim any criticism of the policies 
of the Union: ‘“‘ Their situation is vastly different from 
ours. But I believe that I am entitled to consider their 
experience and to relate it to our conditions.” 

He is frank to admit that his views have grown less rigid 
than they used to be, and he ascribes their evolution in part 
at least to the influence of General Smuts, whom he observed 
to become more and more ready to acknowledge under the 
teaching of experience that apartheid as distinct from un- 
forced social and residential segregation was unworkable. 
He has described the development of his own ideas in these 
words :— 

‘My own experience as Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia for twenty years has convinced me that a sub- 
stantial degree of segregation, apart from residential and 


social segregation, is quite impracticable. In more recent 

years, taking the overall picture of Africa, I decided that 

the only hope of a successful issue was to work with the 

Native, and not apart from him. This has been made 

more apparent with the advance of African nationalism 

in other parts of Africa. 

“What we require is loyalty to Rhodesia and to the 
Federation so that we have common cause and do not 
face the risk of our African population calling on the 
millions of others to come to their rescue because they 

. have a genuine grievance. We would prefer that, in 
_case of necessity, they would join with us in defending 
the country they share with us.” 

Moreover, today there is a further obligation , for he be- 
lieves that by accepting the Federation on the terms laid 
down in its constitution the white people of the three terri- 
tories have also accepted the principle that Africans must 
have a real share in its government. They must therefore 
do their utmost to ensure the success of the new regime, 
even if it is with some sense of strangeness or misgiving, 
realising also that the Africans are well on the way to reach- 
ing the stage where, if they have no share in the system of 
government, they will certainly have a divided loyalty, with 
all the mischief that can follow from it. 

This straight-seeing man makes no effort to disguise his 
dislike of some features of the Federal Constitution, parti- 
cularly its system of racial representation. He champions 
the common voters’ roll as found in Southern Rhodesia, 
for he reckons that although it may entail rather slow poli- 
tical advance for the African, it would ultimately work out 
better because it is on the right lines and would conduce 
more effectively to that most vital desideratum of all, a 
common loyalty to the State. But since the unsymmetri- 
cal plan had to be accepted if there was to be a federation 
at all it was of the utmost importance that there should be 
such real cooperation as would prevent the emergence of a 
black versus white front. 

Higher education for black as well as for white, unlike 
other Native affairs, is to be federal and not a territorial 
concern and consequently pressure for the establishment 
of separate universities for black and white is to be antici- 
pated from the opposition. With regard to this the Premier 
has made his disagreement very clear :— 

“This would have two effects. We should not get 
any money for the university, and therefore there would 
not be any university for the Europeans. And any faci- 
lities for higher education which were provided for 
Africans would result in the development of hot-beds of 
African nationalism and anti-European feeling.” 

From all this the first prime minister of the new federated 
state seems to emerge as the leader of his people along what 
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was formerly a familiar trail in South Africa, but since 1910 
has been steadily obliterated until it seems to have been 
well-nigh lost. ‘To many it will seem fitting that this 
should happen in the country that bears the name of the 
man who more than fifty years ago wrote on the margin of 


a newspaper an unforgettable statement of his policy :— 


New 


Basic Economic Problems—a Christian Approach—by 

John F. Sleeman (S.C.M. Press, 192 pp. 10/6). 

This is another notable book in the series which the 
S.C.M. Press has published on social questions. It is fit- 
ting that the author should be Lecturer in Social Economics 
at the University of Glasgow, where exactly 200 years ago 
his distinguished predecessor, Adam Smith, the founder of 
Economics as a science, was Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

The hope expressed by the author in his Preface is well 
fulfilled by his reasoned arguments and conclusions. He 
hopes that his book “ will be of some help to those who 
want to arrive at a fuller understanding of the nature of the 
economic order. Such a fuller understanding is essential 
if our economic actions are to be responsible... . goodwill 
alone is not enough.”” Moreover, writing as he does from 
an avowedly Christian standpoint, he attempts to bring 
together the economist’s specialised understanding and the 
theological understanding of the nature of the universe. 
He writes for “all men and women of goodwill, for the 
industrialist and business man, the trade union leader, the 
teacher, the social worker, and the parson ’’—for all whose 
work compels them to think about these matters. 

He starts by showing the need for a Christian economic 
philosophy, which must start from the Source and Sovereign 
of all life. ‘The economic order is an essential sphere of 
God’s creative and redemptive activity, and in it the call to 
discipleship is inescapable. 

He then sketches the purposes of the economic order, 
showing how its shortcomings are due to sin, and how its 
main incentive, the self-regarding instinct, does not go 
nearly far enough. ‘There follow his criteria of an econo- 
mic order which fulfils God’s purpose, “‘ a sketching of the 
standards and ideals by which to judge actual economic 
orders.”’ 

He then examines the two great milestones in the history 
of economics—the Free Enterprise Economy, the “ laissez 
faire’ of the 19th century industrial revolution ; and the 
modern planned economy—conscious action or interfer- 
ence by Government in the economic field—the Welfare 
State. He gives the achievements, defects, and dangers of 
the first; and is conscious of the danger in unbridled 
“Planning,” in its stifling of independent thought and 
enterprise. Sensibly he sees the Christian ideal as a 
compromise between the two theories. He finishes with 
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“ Equal rights for every civilised man (south of the 
Zambezi). What is a civilised man ? A man whethe® 
white or black, who has sufficient education to write his 
name, has some property, or works; in short is not a 
loafer.” 


Books 


a discussion on Planning, Economic Efficiency, and Poli- 
tical Freedom ; and the responsibility of a Christian to 
understand the nature of the economic order and its part 
in God’s purposes. He criticises some traditional econo- 
mic concepts often associated with Christianity, and gives 
his assessment of Christian Action in the present-day situa- 
tion. 


His conclusions give much food for thought. 
out that we cannot compete with the Communists in offer- 
ing panaceas, for we know that all forms of human organisa- 
tion are marred by sin. But we can each discover the 
meaning of vocation as applied to our own daily work in a 
complex industrial society ; the course may be unspecta- 
cular, its results limited and disappointing, but worth while 
if done for Christ. ‘“‘ Christianity does offer a social 
dynamic, sounder and deeper than that of the secular 
philosophies, but it makes demands both on our faith and 
our understanding.” 


‘There is much to ponder in this book ; especially for us 
in South Africa. 


Here we seem to have retained, with regard to the ques- 
tion of the non-European in industry, the worst features of 
19th century “‘ laissez-faire” (in themselves due to mis- 
interpretations of Adam Smith’s theories), and to shut our 
eyes resolutely to the benefits of wise planning. The 
diversifying of the economies of the Native Reserves to 
make them less dependent on the export of migratory 
labour, with its very serious social effects in town and 
country ; the abolition for the benefit of industry of the 
whole idea of migratory labour ; and the creation of condi- 
tions in which much more use could be made of non-Euro- 
pean labour in skilled and semi-skilled capacities—these 
measures, and others suggested by economists like Pro- 
fessor Franklin, represent the Christian approach to South 
Africa’s basic economic problem. But, as someone has 
said, in South Africa, whenever we label anything as a 
‘“ Problem,” we complacently shrug it off as insoluble, and 
leave it to “‘avizandum.” ‘The trouble is, that unless the 
Christian approach is speeded up,” “ avizandum ” is going 
to catch up on everyone in this country, with dire conse- 
quences for all. 


Many people should be stimulated to further reading by 
Mr. Sleeman’s carefully planned arguments, For them 


He points - 
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he provides a useful bibliography of ‘‘ readable ”? books. 
EVD Rt 
The Western Areas Removals Scheme. (S.A. 

Institute of Race Relations, 34 pp. and two maps. (2/6). 

Here are summarised the facts in regard to the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for removing nearly sixty thousand Africans 
from their long-established homes in the Western Areas of 
Johannesburg. The whole thing is set out clearly from 
different points of view as seen at a conference held last 
year. ‘The Government and thé City Council were invited 
to it in order that they might present their views to a 
number of Africans and others of standing who had a right 
to hear them, but they took a distinctly ‘‘ hoity-toity ” line 
and refused to attend. Their points of view however, are 
presented in a series of statements made by the Minister of 
Native Affairs in the House of Assembly and the Senate, 
and by a careful analysis of the dealings of the City Council 
in regard to the areas concerned. African reactions are 
sketched by Dr. A. B. Xuma who recalls the various 
occasions on which assurances given to the Africans by 
those in authority have time and again proved meaningless, 
and points out that Africans throughout the whole Union 
have their eyes focussed on what they regard as an acid test 
of the reliability of municipal promises to Africans. The 
moral implications are searchingly dealt with by Professor 
Errol Harris. 

In a foreword the Bishop of Johannesburg urges citizens 
to assess the consequences of the scheme, to become aware 
of the weaknesses, impracticabilities, and, as he believes, 
the injustices of it. “ Even if there was complete under- 
standing and mutual trust” he writes, “ between the 
Government, the local authorities, property owners and 
tenants, much wisdom would be required to find an equit- 
able solution. Unfortunately there is a great deal of 
suspicion, mistrust and fear abroad.” 

* * * * 
Sellgoods, by Ellen Hellmann, (S.A. Institute of Race 

Relations, 68 pp. 5/-). 

The human material for this careful sociological survey 
was found in the African staff of a large retail distributive 
concern in Johannesburg, which handles a large variety of 
commodities, including textiles and foodstuffs. The firm 
has a number of branches but this study was confined to 
the three hundred and forty-eight Africans employed at its 
central retail branch and two warehouses. (The name 
Sellgoods was invented to preserve the anonymity of the 
firm.) 

Dr. Hellmann claims no more for her book than that it is 
“4 pilot survey of very limited dimensions.” She has 
attempted to “‘ give a straightforward, sociological descrip- 
tion of the African labour force of a relatively large and 
commercially successful firm, and to endeavour to assess 
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whether those workers who had been in continuous employ- 

ment with this firm for lengthy periods showed, as a group, 

distinctive sociological characteristics.’ It is clear that 
she has succeeded and the result is a most interesting as 
well as illuminating study. We hope that it may inspire 
other similar efforts of equal thoroughness. 

% % * * 

Christian People’s Worship—A Book of Christian 
Worship mainly in the Protestant Tradition (L.M.S., 
Tigerkloof, C.P. aad Morija Press, Basutoland. 190 pp. 
7/10.) 

This excellent little book, a translation of a book of 
Christian Public Worship, Kobamelo, prepared for the 
Church in Bechuanaland in 1949, seems to this reviewer 
to meet a very real need of the African Church. It covers 
all the Orders of church life. The first half of the book 
deals particularly with Sunday worship. Advice is given 
on private preparation for public worship, with 260 select- 
ed passages for meditation. A number of different Service 
Orders are suggested, sentences for the ‘ Call to worship ’ ; 
for the Offering; a selection of Prayers (taken mainly 
from The Book of Common Order of the United Church 
of Canada); Verses and responses—with music ; fifteen 
ditferent Litanies ; and Psalms set for responsive reading. 

The last half of the book contains special Orders or Acts 
of Worship:-Baptism, Communion, Marriage, Burial, 
Ordination and Induction of Ministers, Elders and Deacons, 
Dedication of Youth Workers, and so on. 

There are a number of distinctive features, som2 of them, 
like the service for the blessing of an African marriage ; the 
litany for those far from their homes; (the ‘ migrant labour’ 
of South and Central Africa), the elementary harmonies 
used in some of the chants, ; especially suited to the African 
Church. But there are other features, notably certain 
‘innovations ’ in the Order for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, for which a good case is made in the notes at the 
end of the book. It is good to remember that the innova- 
tions of one age become the accepted tradition of the next, 
as the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, finds them intrin- 
sically helpful and good. ‘The Spirit has not abdicated in 
the twentieth century. John Robinson’s famous words, 
‘T am persuaded that the Lord hath more light and truth 
yet to break forth out of His Holy Word,’ are far more 
than a personal opinion; they are far more even than a 
denominational attitude. They enunciate an essential 
principle of all living Christian faith. ‘This book can be 
a valuable tool in the hands of those working for more 
mutual understanding and closer co-operation between the 


Churches of the Protestant persuasion. J.D.McT. 
* * * * 
The Beatitudes by Hugh Martin (S.C.M. Press, 92 pp. 


5/-). 


Dr. Martin once again puts us in his debt with this, his 
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latest book. Here is a careful study of a most significant 
theme. It is treated in a quiet, thought-provoking rather 
than inspirational manner. Dr. Martin has a clear, un- 
complicated style and throughout closely related the 
Beatitudes to contemporary problems and practice. He 
commences by analysing the word ‘ blessed ; discusses the 
variant versions as found in Matthew and Luke ; speaks of 
the connection between morality and religion ; treats as to 
whether the Beatitudes are an impossible ideal and how 
much weight is given to the ‘ lure of reward.’ Thereafter, 
a short chapter is devoted to a commentary on each of eight 
Beatitudes, and finally in an Epilogue, Dr. Martin briefly 
summarizes the Beatitudes in modern language under the 
apt title, ‘ Portrait of a Christian.’ Questions are provided 
which should be helpful in stimulating discussion in Senior 
Bible Classes, Young Peoples’ Fellowships, and Bible 
Study Groups where this little book will prove most 
helpful in constructive Christian thinking and living. 
J.D.McT. 

‘‘The Word of the Lord came....’’ by Eric Fenn. 

(S.C.M: Press, 87 pp. 3/6). 

Convinced that much of the failure in our Bible study has 
been due to lack of imagination rather than of knowledge, 
the writer of these brief introductions to twenty of the books 
of the Bible has set out his conception of what lay behind 
the writing of them. It is the sort of thing which it is very 
good for us to do for ourselves, clothing what knowledge 
of the background as is available to us with such living 
reality as we can. Mr. Fenn shows us how he has tried to 
do this, and his work will be a help to people who teach the 
Bible and are concerned to make its story live. ‘They may 
not in all cases find themselves able to accept every detail 
of his pictures—for instance, that the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah, in contradiction of the opening words of the first, 
recounts the prophet’s original call to his task—but they 
will get a good introduction to the general idea and to a 
most valuable exercise. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 


Staff Changes. 

The end of the session witnessed a few staff changes. 

Mr. Samuel Bazi retired on 31st December after eighteen 
and a half years of service in the Practising School. We 
thank Mr. Bazi for all his service and wish for him a happy 
retirement in his new house in Alice. 

Miss M. E. Moore-Anderson finds it necessary because 
of the age and infirmity of her parents to give up mission- 
ary service for the meantime at least. She was appointed 
by the Church of Scotland to be Lady Superintendent of 
the Girls’ School in June, 1939. In addition to the duties 
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of her post she made valuable contributions as a member 
of the Governing Council, the Senate, and of numerous 
committees ; likewise by her care of the Girl Guides and 
Torchbearers, by her work as an organist at the Sunday 
services, by her furtherance of games and sports, and in 
numerous other ways, both in Loyedale and the vicinity, 
she made her own special contribution. Lovedale extends 
its best wishes to her for the years ahead. ‘The staff 
have offered to her and to Mr. Bazi tokens of their good 
wishes. 

Miss Edith Zim of the High School hopes to take up a 
nursing course next year. She has been a teacher, first in 
the Industrial Course and later in the High School, since 
January, 1949. We hope Miss Zim will be happy in her 
new profession. We thank her for all her efficient service 
to the Institution in which she was born and trained. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sadler are leaving Lovedale meantime, as . 
Mr. Sadler has obtained a year of study leave. Both he 
and Mrs. Sadler have taken a prominent part in many 
Lovedale societies and activities, both in the Institution and 
at the Hospitals, and, while thanking them for all they have 
done, we wish for them and the children a pleasant year. 

Mrs. Hutton of the High School has obtained a perma- 
nent appointment in King William’s Town. We thank 
her for her quiet and effective service to Lovedale. 

The following have held temporary appointments which 
are closing with the end of the year, viz., Mrs. Sidzumo, 
Mrs. Madikane, Mrs. Maneli, Mrs. Siblali. We thank 
them warmly for their help to us. 


Bible School. 

The Course in Evangelism for women closed at the Bible 
School in November with a solemn service of communion 
and dedication. Mr. Lloyd reports that the presence of a 
number of ex-teachers in the course had set a high standard 
of study and that despite the discomfort caused by the flood, 
there was a happy spirit of fellowship throughout the course. 
At a farewell social to the students he expressed his thanks 
to Miss Morrison, Rev. J. J. R. and Mrs. Jolobe, Mrs. J. 
A. Davidson and Mrs. Zulu who had assisted in the work 
of the course. 


Completers’ Social and Prizegiving. 
The speaker at the Completers’ Social this year was Mr. 
B. B. Mdledle, who has been on the Staff since 1920. 


The Dux prizes this year were awarded to Vincent 
Gitywa (High School), H. More (Industrial Depts.) 
S. Dingiswayo (Practising School). 

Rainfall—Former residents of Lovedale will be interested 
to know that 1953 has been the wettest year this century— 
33 inches have been recorded up to the end of November. 
If December totals over 4 inches, the record years of 1886 
and 1891 will be surpassed. 


